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FOREWORD 


This pamphlet on Sweden is offered as an introduction to the stud 
of a country which has succeeded in making democracy work to 
degree perhaps unequalled in our day. It does not pretend to be 
exhaustive study of all the phases of Swedish life. It is an interpr 
tation, or an approach towards interpretation. If it fires to furth 
study of the subject, it will have served its turn. The writer togeth 
with Frank W. McCulloch, Industrial Relations Secretary of tt 
Council for Social Action spent a few weeks in Sweden in the Spri 
of 1936. Mr. McCulloch is to be credited with help in gathering t 
material for this study, but cannot be held responsible for its manife 


inadequacies. HUBERT C. HERRING | 
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289 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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weden: A School in Democracy 
@ by Hubert C. Herring 


t was a kind fortune which tucked Sweden away in the north 
turope, up under the blaze of the Northern Lights. She is 
Europe, but not of it. She can trade with Europe, but the 
ptation to fight Europe grows steadily less. She is not on 
‘way to any other place, unless the North Pole be excepted, 
has therefore escaped the tides of migration. Isolated, 
yet near, Sweden has been favored in her setting, and has 
1 able peacefully to develop her own institutions in her 
1 very Swedish way. It is that Swedish way which today 
hes the attention of the curious and the concerned in other 
ds. 
is as a school in democracy that Sweden excites us. De- 
‘racy. It is a word to excite any American. We have 
nted its glories, while its realities escaped us. ~The rights 
ithe dignities of man, the glory of a society in which every 
. stands up and is counted, the beauty of a state in which 
yuMique meaning of every individual is memortalized—that 
emocracy. It is the dream to which we have clung, the 
on which we have cherished. 
ut days have come to America, as to many nations afield, 
m the democratic ideal is tarnished, honored too often in 
breach, and when the first fine fervor of democratic faith 
jeakened. Germany, which emerged as a defeated nation 
xtupt from the World War, seemed in 1920 hopeful ground 
ia democratic movement. ‘Today, she is marched to the 
f Hitler’s calling. Italy is crushed under Mussolini's 
heel. Russia, breaking free from the intolerable tyranny 
e Romanoffs, fired with passion for the common man, 
pts a new discipline, intelligent, commanding, but far from 
ratic. Dictatorships flourish, rampant and unashamed, 
Balkans, in many of the states of Central and South 
ca. Japan is held in the vise of an arrogant military 
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rule. To talk of democracy in these lands of dictators, milita 
chieftains, and men of iron, is idle. 


The vision of a democratic society will not down. Gre 
Britain still cherishes it, although her best intentions are oft 
negated by the hostages given to fortune by her imperial ari 
France and Spain, through tortuous political labyrinths, ¢ 
stinately reach after it. We of the United States of Amert 
most of us, still cling to the word, and long to pour more mez 
ing into it. We have among us substantial elements whi 
are frankly contemptuous of it. They would sell us out 
they could. They strike at us from above and below; t 
demagogues and the black mobs of bigotry from below; 1 
ruthless manipulators of great wealth and accumulated po 
from above. But America still believes in democracy. 


It is well that we who believe in democracy should look 
Scandinavia where democracy works, has worked for mz 
years, worked quietly and without ostentation. Sweden, D 
mark, Norway will repay our study. They have meat 
which to nourish our dreams. This is the excuse for a pz 
phlet on Sweden. Sweden stands today as a bright ome 
hope. It tells how a democracy might work, does work. 
may even offer some clues as to how a democracy might 
in the United States of America. 


~ Sweden, the Land and the People 


The Kingdom of Sweden occupies something over hal 
the Scandinavian peninsula, its territory reaching north 
south 970 miles (something more than the distance f 
New York to Chicago); with an average breadth of al 
200 miles (somewhat less than the distance from New ‘ 
to Boston); comprising in all 173,000 square miles (w 
roughly equals the state of California, with Massachusetts 
Connecticut thrown in for good measure). Within its bor 
there is a population of about 6,200,000 people (less | 
million and half than the population of New York City) 


i 
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s three cities of importance, Stockholm which is about the 
se of Buffalo, Gothenburg which matches Akron in popu- 
on, and Malm6é which matches Des Moines. 


Sweden reaches well beyond the arctic circle. West to east, 
eeden is a mountain slope, falling off from the mountain 
age which marks its borders with Norway to the coast of 
> Baltic sea. One-twelfth of its surface is occupied by lakes. 
wers abound, making power readily available and plentiful. 
tty-five per cent of the population works the farms. South- 
1 Sweden is especially fertile. Fishing is the occupation of 
sizable section of the people. The mineral wealth of the 
agdom is varied and generous, including copper, zinc, nickel, 
ver and coal, and most important, Swedish iron, famous for 
ituries for its superior quality. The people of Sweden are 
chly homogeneous, descended from Nordics, who flourished 
agricultural villages in what is now known as Sweden around 
years 20,000—15,000 B.C. Virtually the only exceptions 
this clear Nordic picture are the 30,000 Finns and the 10,000 
yps who live in the North. 


he history of Sweden is relatively serene. In the ninth 
tury, Sweden first felt the impact of alien southern cultures 
1 for four centuries Christianity and the traditional pagan- 
1 jostled for position. In 1397 Sweden and Norway were 
ited to Denmark, an arrangement which terminated in 1523. 
mm that date on to 1905, Sweden went her way, sometimes 
nions with Norway, sometimes independently. In 1905, 
rway elected her own King and continued her separate 
tse: It is a history in which the letting of blood for im- 
ial conquest is relatively infrequent, and in which wars of 
nse or defense are wholly lacking since 1814. 


hat Manner of Men Are the Swedes? 


ill behooves an outsider to attempt an appraisal of a 
le people. Furthermore, all generalizations are dangerous. 
iter mine with diffidence. 


SWEDEN 

The casual visitor to Sweden is immediately impressed witl 
the courtesy of the land. Policemen, railroad officials, shor 
keepers and clerks, hotel employes, the men and women whor 
one questions on the street, professional men and women, labe 
leaders, government officials—the discourteous word is so frat 
as to be forgotten. The very lilt of the Swedish languag 
seems calculated to disarm and warm. The buying of a 
orange in the village shop becomes an exciting experience i 
a land where men and women and children are gifted in th 
grace of courtesy. 
One is also impressed with the happiness of the land. Ther 
seems to be less strain and stress, more naturalness, more & 
uberance of spirit. This generalization can be documente 
by figures from those who deal with nervous cases, from tho 
who handle institutions for the insane, as well as by the figur 
concerning the average well-being of the people. 
Again, one cannot escape the sense of serenity. Swedes a 
evidently not excitable. It is hard to start a riot. This placi 
ity might grow irritating, but one is assured that Swedes whe 
aroused fight their cause with vigor. The spirit of the peop 
would seem to fulfil the promise of a wise man of an earli 
day who said “in quietness and confidence shall be yo 
strength.” 
These Swedes ate first and last a practical people. They ha 

a genius for getting on. One need go no further than Mj 
nesota to find footnotes to that obvious fact. The practic 
hard-headedness of the Swedes is revealed at a thousand poif 
in the outworking of their political, economic and social p 
terns—some of which will be discussed in later pages of tl 
pamphlet. Nowhere is this practicality more strikingly reveal 
than in their attitude towards those who would preach Utop 
social philosophies. In the ordering of their industrial, 2 
cultural and economic affairs, they are intensely interest 
next steps, practical steps, and devote little time to p 
posals for any complete plan for socialization. The talk) 
communism, socialism, fascism is met with a quizzical 
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hey would much rather talk about the next step in handling 
-e iron industry. 

This courteous, happy, serene and always practical Sweden 
‘ros a smiling face on a Europe grey with fear. The ferry ride 
om Germany to Sweden is a journey between two worlds. 
ie lands of continental Europe are taut. Sweden, almost 
tally lacking in storm and stress, seems removed by -ages 
om the besieged peoples of Germany, France, Italy. It is 
rre that one of the most luminous adventures in democratic 
ring is today being carried out. 


eden Makes Two Bows to the Past 


| There are two institutions in Sweden which serve to remind 
2 casual visitor that Sweden has a past. These are the King 
d the Church. It will be well to look at these for a moment 
order to block in the proper background for the things which 
2 happening in these modern times. 
First, the King. Gustaf V, “King of Sweden, of the Goths 
id of the Wends,” is the dignified and fairly economical re- 
nder of the royal past. His Majesty is 76, plays a swift 
e of tennis, is genuinely interested in the welfare of his 
ople, and exerts a power in Swedish government roughly 
roximating that of the Fourth Assistant Secretary in the 
shington Department of Agriculture. He and his house- 
iid are assigned $430,000 or about one and one-half per cent 
the national budget. 
€ is respected by the people generally, for te is honest, 
h-minded and unassuming, he is concerned for all good 
uses, and furnishes a touch of pageantry which all states 
tish. There is, now and then, some talk of discontinuing 
office, and of releasing the royal budget for more useful 
poses, but it is not seriously contemplated. The general 
od, even among those of the dominant Social Democrats is 
so long as the King does not try to rule, he should be al- 
td his modest perquisites and should grace occasions of state. 
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Second, the Swedish Church. The state church takes — 
place in this curiously democratic society as a twin anachronis 
of the King. In Sweden you are born into the Church, ju 
as you are born into allegiance to the flag and the king. T 
Church makes much of the fact that all but one per cent of t 
people are enrolled in it. That figure proves too much. 


There appears to be a substantial cross section of the peog 
who cling to the Church with the tenacity of devotion. Ma 
evidently consider that the proprieties demand that they ma 
a gesture occasionally in the direction of the Church. For 
most part, it is a haven for the elderly and the sedate. You 
is increasingly impatient with it, as are the men and wo 
active in the upsurging democratic movements to be trea 
in this pamphlet. Speaking in the large, the Swedish Chu 
seems to deserve the dictum of Emerson upon the Church 
England: ‘“The Gospel it preaches is ‘By taste are ye saved. . 
It has a general good name for amenity and mildness. It 
not in ordinary a persecuting church; it is not inquisitor: 
not even inquisitive; is perfectly well-bred, and can shut 
eyes on all proper occasions. If you let it alone, it will let 
alone. But its instinct is hostile to all change in politics, lit 
ture, or social arts.” 


The Swedish Church yields the impression of stuffiness < 
~ starch, of old lace and older ideas. It christens, marries 
buries; it sends missionaries to the distant heathen; bu: 
hostels for impoverished old men; keeps its buildings in gi 
repair, and guards the tombs of the heretics who made Swec 
history in other centuries. You may go to the cathedr 
Uppsala, visit the tomb of Erik the Holy who in the 12th € 
tury carried the banner of a militant Christ to the Finns, 
offered them a free choice between baptism and death; or 
at the tomb of Emanuel Swedenborg whose teachings cre 
panic in the breasts of faithful churchmen; you may prefer 
tomb of the botanist Linnaeus; you may choose betwe 
number of very dead kings. 
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The Swedish Church is long on monuments, short on prom- 

It possesses all the disabilities of power and respecta- 
ity, incrusted with tradition, buttered with privilege, en- 
wed and subsidized, beloved by the old, and deserted by the 
ung. A few younger clergymen seek new days for the 
atch, and strive to throw its weight behind the vital demo- 
tic movements of the nation, but their voices are stifled in 
> old lace. Sweden goes her way, and the Church is left 
- behind. 


. School in Democracy 


That is Sweden. One is tempted to describe Sweden as the 
omised land of democracy, a land where every man’s voice 
heard in making up the national mind and will, and where 
2ty man uses that voice to give substance to the democratic 
sal. That would be a satisfying romantic approach. We 
ist approach Sweden with due restraint. Sweden has traces 
all mankind’s bad habits. There are tories who will learn 
thing, and radicals who learn too fast; there are capitalists 
10 grind the face of the poor, and there are poor who invite 
> grinding. There are fascists who would ape Berlin, and 
mmunists who would ape Moscow. There are idlers and 
sters and rounders—just as there are and always will be in 
sry land. 

But it is the slant which counts. That slant is consistently 
d hopefully democratic. This slant is not to be explained by 
y white magic, but by the sober working of a scheme of 
tional life which has resulted from several generations of 
oer thinking. Swedish life, taken by and large, is the story 
the way in which a people of six million go to school, to 
m the ways of democratic thinking and acting. It is a 
ool in democracy. 

[he Swedish road to democracy is through organization. A 
stantial and growing section of the Swedish public shares 
group organization. These organizations, in which the 
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participation of local units and of individuals is striking! 
active, converge upon the political machinery of the nation 
The individual counts in the making up of the national min 
through this process. 


Business is Organized 


The larger business interests of Sweden repeat our America: 
experience. Bound together by community of interest, the 
unite in trade associations and chambers of commerce. Thes 
interests are represented in the Swedish Parliament (th 
Riksdag), and press their points of view as their spiritual ki 
do in other lands. They are usually found on the conservatt 
side of the fence. They oppose what they view as encroach 
ments upon the initiative of private enterprise, they are wat 
of too generous social security laws, and they deplore the gor 
ernment’s incursions into business. Furthermore, they sta 
their case exceedingly well. Some of their representatives § 
the Parliament are exceptionally able protagonists for the olde 
economics. 

The business community of Sweden has not been guilty 
launching any such intransigent and truculent instrument 
reaction as the American Liberty League. The Swedish bus 
ness community would not, I venture to guess, be guilty of tl 
bad social sense of fighting such laws as New York’s minimu: 
wage laws, or the proposal to plan in national terms for tl 
coal industry, or the federal child labor amendment. It 
a conservative force, intelligently led. 


Labor is Organized 


Swedish labor is also strongly organized. The trade unic 
is accepted as a matter of course by the great majority of bo 
industrial workers and employers. The most high-hand 
employer in Sweden would not think of demanding a compa: 
union or the “open shop.” The employer who presumed 
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sht union organization and who refused to deal collectively 
ith the union would be given short shrift. The trade union 
ovement enrolls in Sweden some 650,000 workers. Inasmuch 
this figure includes none of the organized farmers (and 
rm families account for almost one-half the total population 
Sweden) you arrive at the conclusion that more than one 
t of five urban dwellers belongs to the trade union move- 
ont. 


This does not mean that the workers in Swedish industry 
e 100 per cent organized, but it does mean that in the great 
ajority of industries, the organization is so strong that col- 
tive bargaining is taken for granted. 


The Swedish trade union movement is first and last a prac- 
al movement. The indifference to Utopias is conspicuous. 
1¢ emphasis upon the next step, whether it be a revised wage 
redule, shorter hours, or better working conditions is what 
unts. It has had to fight and fight hard against determined 
aployers, but the fight won, or an acceptable compromise 
ached, Swedish labor has played fairly. The principle of 
llective bargaining firmly established, the fighting is auto- 
atically modified. Swedish labor has learned that the shak- 
2 of fists is not the best argument. ‘The trade unionists give 
idence of their faith in democratic procedure by their eager- 
ss to talk things out in conference with the employers. In 
_ fairness, it should be added, the employers have shown 
emselves almost equally eager to adopt the same pacific 
urse. 


The emphasis upon the practical spirit of the Swedish labor 
ovement might lead to a serious misconception of its spirit. 
e loyal trade unionist in Sweden, while indifferent to the 
achers of Utopia, is determined to use his collective power 
work for further lifting of the standards of living, and for 
ger security against the perils of unemployment. The trade 


mnists are the backbone of the Social Democratic Party, of 
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An Example of Democracy 


The trade union of Sweden must be reckoned as one of th 
most potent classrooms in the school of democracy. Th 
movement is soundly democratic. The “labor boss” is ut 
known. ‘The labor leader is responsible to those who pay hi 
salary, and these take their responsibility with all seriousnes: 
Labor officials in Sweden must live modestly, for their salarie 
are often below those whom they represent. The maximut 
salary of these labor leaders is about $2,000. There are bt 
eight in all Sweden receiving even this modest maximum. 


Through the union, the worker wins the sense of participa 
ing in the national life. He has an honorable hand in dete 
mining the course of his own livelihood. He helps to elect th 
representatives to the general federation. Through partt 
pation in the councils of the Social Democratic Party, he has 
voice in determining national policies. The humblest work« 
can aspire with confidence to a place in the national parliame 
Sweden is proud of a political system so elastic as to make plac 
in its lower legislative house for a street cat motorman fro 
Gothenburg. His presence there is a symbol of a working d 
mocracy. Furthermore, his colleagues tell me, he is a usef 
legislator. 


Again, the worker goes to school. The workers’ educatic 
movement of Sweden must be reckoned as one of the pote 
agencies for democracy. It represents not only the organizé 
labor movement of the country, but also the Cooperative Unio 
the Social Democratic party, the socialist youth group, seve 
temperance societies, and others. Its direction and its inspit 
tion must largely be credited to organized labor. Through : 
program, almost 6,000 discussion groups are organized, wi 
more than 80,000 members. It has a library service used 
more than 115,000 persons, and a lecture service which reach 
hundreds of thousands. It cuts across the lines, reaching f. 
mer and industrial worker, professional and business grou; 
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ne Consumers Are Organized 


Easily the most impressive monument to the Swedish capacity 
t Organization is the neat and incredibly clean store which 
u find at the cross roads in the tiny village, bearing the magic 
ord “Konsum.” This is one of the more than four thousand 
ch stores which dot the Swedish map. This is the exhibit 
uich the Consumers Cooperative Movement presents. 


The casual visitor to one of these stores, whether in the 
untry village or in a crowded Stockholm street, sees a shop 
ranged in excellent good taste, with an eye to usability and 
iciency. He sees mechanical equipment which is modern, 
elves well stocked, perishable foods properly protected, meats 
d fish in a separate compartment, glassed off. He sees em- 
oyes who obviously know their business, and who meet their 
stomers in friendliness without servility. He sees the build- 
g itself, modern in design, and with an unusual amount of 
ndow openings. He prices coffee and eggs and fruit and 
2at and electric light bulbs, and discovers that these prices 
2 appreciably lower than those in the privately owned store 
eviously visited. 


But, if he sees no more than these things, he has missed the 
cts which lie behind this Konsum store. 

Behind the scenes, there are the consumers’ cooperative so- 
ties of Sweden, 635 of them in all. Over five hundred thou- 
nd families belong to these societies, which means roughly 
e-third of all the families of Sweden. Behind these societies, 
ere is the Cooperative Union, in which each local cooperative 
ciety holds membership. 

If the visitor looks further, he will learn that this cooperative 
ovement represents a half million households in dealing with 
€ monopolists who, through their control of raw materials 
d instruments of production, levy toll upon every citizen of 
veden. He will learn that these cooperators, through their 
llective power have challenged and broken the power of 
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monopoly after monopoly, bringing down the cost of living 
and broadening the base of privilege. If he talks with almo: 
any member of these cooperatives he will hear the drama © 
the power of organization in terms of coffee, galoshes, electri 
light bulbs, margarine, flour, tires. 


War on the Trusts 

He will hear the drama of margarine, a staple in Swedis 
diet (they thriftily export much of their butter). An inte: 
national cartel which controlled the margarine market hel 
prices unconscionably high. The Cooperative Union decide 
to wage war. It bought a small margarine factory, and starte 
production. The cartel responded by cutting prices, but th 
cooperators stood by, and the cartel capitulated. 

He will hear of the cooperative war on the flour millers, ¢ 
the way the Cooperative Union challenged them by buyin 
the great Three Crowns Mill in Stockholm, and later on, th 
Three Lions Mill in Gothenburg, breaking the power of 
flour trust, and keeping the price level down at a more deceé 
figure not only for the one-third of Swedes who patronize th 
Konsums, but for all other citizens as well. The private flov 
mills were not killed in the process, but dividends rangit 
from 20 per cent up to 33 per cent were no longer reported. 

He will hear the story of galoshes. These are important i 
a land where winter is long. Up until 1926, the galosh tru 
had its way with the Swedish public. The four factories is 
volved in the trust were making about a million dollars a yeg 
on a capital investment of that same sum. The Cooperatiy 
Union declared war in 1926. Prices immediately droppe 
more than fifty cents a pair. This was not enough. The U 
bought a factory and started to make galoshes. The pric 
dropped another seventy cents. The Cooperative Union cot 
tinued to make just enough galoshes to keep the prices dows 
and added the making of automobile tires to its program. 


The visitor will not be permitted to forget the drama « 
electric light bulbs. He will be told of the way in which th 
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edish cooperators attacked and routed the international elec- 
bulb combine, said to be dominated by the General Electric 
mpany. This company, with its affiliates, had a strangle- 
d on the world market in electric bulbs. 


Anders Hedberg, one of the ablest leaders of the Swedish 
perative movement, made a thorough study of the work- 
s of this trust. He discovered what seemed to him an utterly 
i-social spirit in the whole business. He found the price 
identical bulbs varying from country to country, a price set 
hout regard to costs, but simply with an eye to what the 
fic would bear. In 1928, for example, a 25-watt lamp cost 
consumer 37 cents in Sweden, 30 cents in Holland and 
rmany, 27 cents in Denmark, 18 cents in Hungary, and 52 
ts in England. Sweden was buying 12 million lamps a 
rt. If the price could be trimmed 12 cents a lamp, it would 
alt in a saving of $1,500,000 for Swedish consumers. 


dere was the kind of case which excites the Swedish coop- 
tors. They bit in. First, they found an available technician 
H. Schlott, who had resigned from the trust because of a 
agreement. They hired him and told him to build a factory. 
indations were laid on a hill overlooking Stockholm, and 
walls began to take shape. The Swedish cooperatives had 
lared war on the General Electric Company and its inter- 
ional associates. This presumptuous challenge was swiftly 
wered. The representative of the trust summoned Anders 
dberg. Definite threats were made. “No new factory will 
ch on our preserves in the Swedish market if we can prevent 
There might be very, very low prices in Sweden!” 


Tedberg, speaking for the cooperatives, had his answer: 
nt, bear in mind, there is a vast difference between the con- 
ets’ cooperative factory and your other competitors. We 
‘t mind your dumping lamps into Sweden. If you want to 
the Swedish people lamps below cost, or even give them 
y free, we shall applaud and thank you and congratulate 
elves on having built a factory that elicited such generosity.” 
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The representative of the trust then went on to argue th 
surely the Cooperative Union wanted a return on its facto: 
investment; he promised that the trust would see to it that f 
such profit was forthcoming. To this argument, Hedberg hz 
the final answer. The capital investment in a lamp facto 
was justified if it brought down the price of lamps. It mac 
little difference whether the new cooperative factory ev 
turned out a lamp. The building was in the course of erectio 
It would be finished. Furthermore, it would make lamps, ar 
the price was coming down. 


As the wayfarer listens to Mr. Hedberg tell the story fi 
himself, he can understand how the representative of the por 
erful combine must have felt. His manner carries the assv 
ance which comes from the backing of those five hundred tho 
sand families in Sweden. Well, they finished their facto 
and they are running it today. Its lamps are good lamps, guz 
anteed to burn 1,500 hours, as against the guaranteed 1,0 
hours of the trust lamps. The Luma factory’s sign blazes o 
against the Stockholm sky line as a perpetual reminder 
what organization can do in breaking the power of monopo 
The price came down. While the factory was still in co 
struction, the price dropped from 37 to 27 cents. When pi 
duction began, it dropped to 22 cents. It is now about 
cents. The trust is still selling the bulk of the lamps, but 
the price dictated by the Swedish cooperators. 


International Cooperation 


The visitor, if he is curious, will learn that back of th 
shining Konsum store there lies not only the powerful Swed: 
Cooperative Union, but also the increasingly integrated foi 
of the international cooperative movement. The war taug 
the cooperatives of Scandinavia that the cooperative princi 
could not be confined within national lines. The war ov 
the Cooperatives of Norway, Denmark and Sweden j in 
forces, with the Finnish societies allied, to form the Scar 
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avian Cooperative Wholesale Society, with headquarters in 
openhagen. 


Through this international agency, the constituent coopera- 
ves bargain collectively in the markets of the world. They 
ay coffee in vast quantities from Brazil, oranges in Spain and 
alifornia, using their enormous buying power not only to 
scure fair prices, but to secure reciprocal advantages for Scan- 
inavian products. When the fight against the electrical butb 
ombine was launched, the Danish, Norwegian and Finnish 
doperatives joined forces with the Swedish in building the 
uma factory. Furthermore, in every Konsum store you see 
ae products of the cooperative factories of England and Scot- 
nd. This policy of international action in the cooperative 
ovement is developing steadily. 


The wayfarer to Sweden sees and hears these things of the 
msumers’ cooperative movement. He finds that it controls 
i per cent of total retail trade, and 15 per cent of the retail 
rocery trade of the nation, but that is only part of the picture. 
effectually determines the price level for many of the necessi- 
es consumed by the nation. Its flour mills, its tire factories, 
s electric light bulb factory, its bakeries serve as “yard sticks.” 
she Cooperative Union possesses no monopoly, it aspires to 
one. By turning out from 5 to 25 per cent of the national supply 
f any commodity, it can set the price for all competitors. 
rivate business continues and flourishes, but the cooperators 
lay the tune to which private business must march. And the 
ad is not yet. 

The wayfarer, still curious, will push further. Who are 
1e men and women who have created this potent agency for 
mocratic action. He goes to the central offices of the Co- 
erative Union in Stockholm and he meets the men who guide 
e movement. There are scores of them, technicians, strate- 
sts, merchants. There are men like Anders Hedberg and 


inders Orne and Albin Johannson. 
The wayfarer will begin to understand this extraordinary 
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movement when he meets these men. He will find in the di- 
rector of the Cooperative Union, Albin Johannson, one of the 
extraordinary figures of his times. Modest, unassuming, speak- 
ing diffidently, almost with a drawl, boyishly exuberant over 
the last trinket or contraption which has captured his imagina- 
tion, he sits at the center of a business which reaches out over 
a sizable kingdom, with stores and factories and mills, with 
relations to the cooperatives of many lands. The most viru- 
lent critic of the Cooperatives concedes that Johannson is the 
great merchant of Sweden. His pay is 20,000 kroner a year, 
which is about $5,000 in American terms. Intensely practical, 
he handles practical details in the light of an enthusiasm rooted 
in a profound reading of the past, and a buoyant hope for the 
future. The cooperative movement is bread and drink to him, 
it is religion, it is democracy. 


~ Local Societies and Education 


But if the wayfarer thinks that the virtue of the Swedish Co. 
operative Movement consists exclusively or even chiefly of 
furnishing cheaper potatoes and coffee and electric light bulbs, 
he is badly mistaken. The breaking of monopolies, the bring: 
ing down of prices is good. It broadens the base of sharing 
Fully as important, and perhaps in the long run even more 
important, are the spiritual by-products of this venture in de 
mocracy. 


The cooperative society is a school in democracy. Thesé¢ 
635 societies which make up the Cooperative Union of Sweder 
are no rubber stamp affairs. The five hundred thousand fami 
lies who hold stock in these societies share vitally and continu 
ously in their direction. They meet in their local units, the 
discuss policies, they make recommendations, they elect dele 
gates. Their local meetings are town meetings in moderr 
guise. A visit to several of them with Mr. Johannson, the 
listening to him and other speakers, the discussion from thx 
floor, left with me a picture of democracy expressing itsel: 
in exceedingly tangible and definite fashion. | 
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'When the housewife goes to the local Konsum store with 
er market basket, she goes to school. The educational end 
- the Cooperatives is always at work. The weekly magazine 
‘ the Cooperative Union, Konsumenbladet, is a sizable sheet, 
ell illustrated and exciting. Furthermore, there is an abun- 
ance of pamphlet literature which is distributed with the 
-oceries. There are study groups among these cooperative 
»cieties for the discussion of such subjects as ‘“‘Gooperation,” 
The Problem of Monopolies,’ “Control, Costs and Expenses,” 
Domestic Economy,’ “The Housing Problem,” and so on. 
mder such stimulus, the price of coffee opens up the intrica- 
2s of international trade, and the price of an electric light 
ulb the whole field of our new industrial society. 


The cooperative yields to its constituent member the assur- 
ace of dignity. The individual counts, when, through com- 
on action with his fellows, he gains some new-control over 
se machinery of life. This is one of the chief end-products of 
’e cooperative movement. It is a distinct gain for democracy. 


he Producers Are Organizing 


|The picture of a working democracy in Sweden would be 
jote satisfying if it could be truthfully reported that the 
immer producers had organized for collective bargaining to 
se same degree as is true of the consumers and the industrial 
otkers. It cannot be so reported. The farmer in Sweden, 
in the United States, clings to his individualism. Only hard 
mes force him to see that a fair share in the national income 
n be won only through collective action. Nevertheless, the 
wedish farmer is learning this lesson, and increasingly unites 
ith his fellows for collective bargaining. : 


|The farm population of Sweden accounts for some 45 per 
nt of the people. This 45 per cent of the population receives 
me 25 per cent of the total national income, a situation not 


ilike that of the United States where our farm population 
resents 26 per cent of the total, with an income which is 
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14 per cent of the national total. Interesting also, is the analy 
sis of the size of the holdings of Swedish farmers. 235,00 
holdings are less than 1214 acres; 95,000 holdings run fron 
1214 to 25 acres; 60,000 holdings fall in the 25-50 acres class 
and there are but 34,000 holdings in excess of 50 acres. 

The depression years exacted their toll of Swedish farmer: 
as they did in other lands, although without the disastrous result 
typical of the United States. The Swedish farmer was save 
on several counts. There had been no wild speculative boor 
in land values, and no widespread buying of land on narrox 
margins. The Swedish farmer has a traditional animus agains 
debt. Taxes were lower. Nevertheless the government ha 
to come to the rescue of the farmers by fixing prices, and b 
absorbing surpluses. 


Past the Experimental Stage 

The early efforts of the farmers to unite for collective ba: 
gaining were disastrous, and served to set back the who 
movement. Before the World War, the National Union ¢ 
Swedish Farmers boasted 83,000 members, in control of 14. 
per cent of the tillable land of the country. War time pro: 
perity led this group into ill-advised banking and shipping ve 
tures. These crashed with the post war depression. Ne 
farmers’ unions are now slowly gaining power. In some case 
the farmers’ organizations have won signal success. The dai 
farmers, for example, are about 80 per cent organized, an 
control the distribution of their products, evidencing soun 
social sense by keeping distribution and retail costs at a reaso 
able figure. r 

The Swedish farmer shows a quickening sense of the nee 
for collective action. Unions and associations of various. d 
sctiptions ate springing up and gathering momentum. TI 
farmers control one of the major political parties, the Ag 
cultural Union, with sizable blocs in both houses of the Pa 
liament. 


It is significant to note that the one distinctly proletar 
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oup in Sweden is the marginal fringe of agricultural workers. 
here are some 200,000 of these who are living in bitter pov- 
ty. Their state is not comparable to that of the American 
tton sharecropper, but it constitutes the largest group of des- 
srately underprivileged in Sweden. 


[In the previous paragraphs I have outlined the ways in 
hich Sweden has organized itself, or made a fair beginning 
organizing itself, for group thinking and action. The busi- 
ss man, the industrial worker, the farmer, the consumer, each 
mds to unite himself with his fellows in economic interest 
id to strengthen his position through common action. We 
ill now turn to look at the political system which is reared 
oon this structure of national life. 


he National Parliament—The Riksdag 


The Swedish Parliament is impressive in its simplicity and 
‘derliness. Whether you visit the upper or the lower house, 
va feel the sobriety and the seriousness of the atmosphere. 


‘The members of the upper house, 150 in all, are elected 
directly by the Swedish County Councils, and serve for eight 
vats. ‘The tendency here, due to the indirect election and a 
‘ild property qualification, is somewhat conservative. The 
30 members of the lower house are elected by direct vote and 
‘tve for four years. The membership of both houses is re- 
arkably representative. It includes many labor representa- 
ves, editors, farmers, some business men, and a few lawyers. 
miversity professors are there in generous numbers. 


| Here in the Parliament the political parties are seen at work. 
*ven parties divide the honors, typical of the European party 
tem. Furthermore, these parties are organized around prin- 
les rather than around sectional prejudices—a point to be 
ted and perhaps admired by American observers. The range 
i seven parties gives a hospitality all its own. The voter, no 
atter how conservative or radical he may be, will always find 
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a political haven—also worth thinking about in these Unite 
States, where so many of us get dressed up on election day an 
do not know where to go. 


On the extreme Right stand the Conservatives. This part 
holds second place in the Riksdag—with 44 in the lower house 
52 in the upper house. It is an able bloc. Its leaders includ 
men highly regarded. They impress one as decidedly les 
intransigent than conservatives in some other countries. The 
are inclined to favor a larger army and navy, to deplore heavy 
governmental expenditures for new social services, and to at 
as bulwarks for the right of private capital. | 


On the extreme Left stand the communists. They have tw 
members in the Riksdag. The party itself is very small. Ma 
Swedes take solid comfort in the presence of those communis 
in Parliament. It proves, they think, the open-mindedness ¢ 
Sweden. It serves as a sort of Swedish Hyde Park, an esca 
valve. 


The farmers’ party, the Agricultural Union, with 22 in th 
upper and 37 in the lower house, faithfully represents 
farmer's interest. This party, traditionally conservative, no 
turns to the Left and with increasing frequency works wit 
the Social Democrats. 


The People’s Party, the Liberals, with 16 in the upper an 
25 in the lower house, occupies middle ground. Its once hig 
prestige was broken with the bursting of the Kreuger bubbl 
It was discovered that the match king had been over-generot 
in financing the People’s party and its leader—and that he he 
kept his check stubs. ; 


The Social Democrats dominate, although without a cle; 
majority. They have 65 members in the upper and 102 in1 
lower house. This party is, to use the homely nomencl 
of constitutional monarchy, The King. When the King spea 
it is in reality the twelve men who compose his cabinet—Soc 
Democrats predominating. It is Mr. Hanson, Mr. i 
Mr. Moller, veterans of the labor movement, labor edi tol 
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or Organizers who speak for the King, while that gentle- 
n is playing tennis on the Riviera. 

Exactly what is a Swedish Social Democrat? I put that 
estion to quite a variety of men, including cabinet members 
d ordinary citizens. The answer was never quite clear. I 
thered the vague impression that a Social Democrat (in 
-eden) is a socialist who is not too emphatic about it. He 
ii take his socialism in his stride, and not worry about the 
eel. The socialism of the Social Democrats is almost totally 
void of the capacity for roaring and being troubled. The 
non-pure radical socialists on the Left, together with the 
‘Mmunists, view these peaceful Social Democrats as be- 
ryers of the faith, but the Social Democrats refuse to be 
pved. They explain patiently that the issue of communism 
not important, that there are practically none of them in 
reden, and, anyway, what has that to do with the gradual 
zing off of the monopolists. 

So the Social Democrats go on their peaceful way, trimming 
> capitalists here a little and there a little, conscientiously en- 
avoring to make each operation hurt as little as possible, 
king about new state monopolies in petroleum and coffee, 
> returns to be used for larger old-age pensions, larger social 
vasures of one kind or another. If the fervor of their faith 
| questioned, they can always ask how you like their state 
lroads, so smooth running, so reliable, so safe, so profitable 
‘the nation which owns them; how you like their tobacco 
mnopoly, their liquor monopoly, and so on. They are in no 
ty, for they are assured that the stars in the Swedish courses — 
> all on their side. To this date they have placed their bets 
th rare precision. . 


raws in the Wind 

have sought to sketch in some of the main lines along 
tich the people of Sweden are organized; some of the pat- 
ns which their life assumes. Let us turn now to some of the 
ical Swedish experiments in the handling of their common 
_ These reveal the direction which Swedish life is taking. 
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Sweden and Social Security 


Implicit in the Swedish social philosophy is the assumptio 
that, sooner or later, the whole people must safeguard al 
members of the national community against the social insé 
curities incident to our modern life. These are unemploy 
ment, sickness, accident, and old age. The approach is patient 
slow, and always intensely practical. It is delightfully devot 
of any doctrinaire bombast, and quite unworried by the outer 
of those who would advance the jungle argument, “Let th 
fit survive.” The Swedes, one gathers, are perfectly sure the 
social security is an attainable goal, but they are not in a hurry 


Witness their method of dealing with unemployment. The 
have had their turn with it. At the height of their depressior 
in January 1933, the ranks of the unemployed numbered abot 
190,000. Fortunately, Sweden had already adopted a publi 
works program for the meeting of unemployment, and th 
program had been working since the days of the War. Th 
depression of 1933 meant a great increase in the sums devote 
to public works. The proposal adopted in 1933, after stor 
discussion, called for an expenditure of approximately $43 
000,000. The spending of this money seems to have bee 
carried out with unusual effectiveness and economy. The in 
provements financed have not been ‘“‘made work’ in any larg 
degree. They have been needed public buildings, deep harbor 
roads, bridges. Sweden, now rapidly emerging from the d 
pression, has a high percentage of useful things to show as 
result of her emergency spending. 


But Sweden, having met the unemployment crisis with 
acteristic practicality and economy, is aware that continu 
provision for the unemployed will be necessary. The mo 
ment for unemployment insurance has had a long and sh 
growth. The trade unions have been experimenting with 
since 1884, but it was not until 1934 that Sweden adopted 
state system of unemployment insurance. This system is st’ 
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process of formulation, and the benefits assured are inade- 

vate. The strengthening of this system is one of the major 
,jectives of the Social Democrats. Their proposal for further 
ate monopolies is justified by the need for more adequate 
‘ads with which to extend the base of unemployment insut- 
1ce and to increase the allotments. 


‘Old age and disability insurance has, since 1913, been com- 
ulsory for virtually the entire population. This insurance 
orks in two ways. On the one hand, every one over sixteen 

required to contribute to the general pension fund. At 
<ty-seven years of age, every citizen, rich or poor, is entitled 

a pension based upon the amount of his own contributions. 
n the other hand, the state supplements these pensions from 
nds derived from the tobacco monopoly. This supplement 
-small, about $37 per year. The Social Democrats and many 

the parties of the Right are eager that these supplemental 
wyments be increased. 


‘Sickness and accident insurance is also accepted as a matter 
‘course. Accident insurance for workers has been obligatory 
vt practically all workers since 1916. Sickness insurance is 
ate supported. There is considerable latitude in its working. 
rivate practitioners are free to go about their business as they 
5 in the United States, but the health funds of the local, county 
nd national governments are organized so that the best of 
‘tention and hospitalization is available to all citizens. 


- Swedish social security laws are, on the face of them, far less 
dyanced than are those of Denmark and some other nations. 
ome countries, notably Germany, have promised so much that 
eir systems break down when the test comes. Sweden has 
oved cautiously, promising little, but delivering on her prom- 
es with great regularity. The direction of her policy is clear. 
he social insecurities are being shouldered as a national re- 
onsibility. The sick and the aged and the jobless are accepted 
| a responsibility of the nation. 
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Sweden and Housing 


The visitor to Stockholm or Gothenburg or Malmo is struc 
by the fact that there are no slums. There is overcrowdins 
and there are some dwellings which need renovation, but thet 
are no such slums as we know in Chicago or New York. Th 
explanations are of course various. The good housekeepin 
habits of the Swedish people must be reckoned in. They at 
a clean people, these Swedes, and they do remarkably we 
with what they have. But, beyond good housekeeping, ther 
must be reckoned in the organizational attention to standarc 
of living of which we have been speaking. Swedish econom: 
life has produced a far narrower fringe of economic misem 
Beyond these factors, it must be remembered that social hol 
ing occupies a large place in Swedish thought. For twenty-ft 
years, the provision for better housing has occupied the though 
_ of many men and women, both inside and outside the gor 
ernment. 

The Swedish way of getting at the housing problem is privat 
initiative, often subsidized by the state, or organized in cooper 
tive fashion. The largest cooperative agency of this sort is th 
Tenants Savings Bank and Building Society, ordinarily ih 


the H.S.B. This institution is quite largely the lengthen 
shadow of one man, Sven Wallander, an architect of skill an 
taste, and an administrator of uncanny wisdom. He has steadil 
won support for his idea from private business, from the bank 
from the state authorities, and from the general public. 
cooperative apartment houses built under his leadership hous 
some 10,000 families in Stockholm. Furthermore, they are goo 
houses. The Stockholm sky line is dotted with them. 
Wallander and his associates go on year after year, plannin 
and building. As fast as these apartment houses are buil 
they are sold out to the applicants on the waiting list. 
terms involve so many factors that I cannot analyze them h 
The tenant pays down an initial ten per cent, and pays month’ 
installments which amortize the capital obligations and pe 
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2 cost of operation. Managed with shrewd economy, and 
ith absolute honesty, the building costs are kept as low as is 
asible, and the cooperative buyer has the advantage of the 
st business handling which is available. Houses are built 
r different income groups. The subsidies of the. state are 
eater in the case of houses for the most poorly paid. 


IThis whole program of housing has so many ramifications 
id refinements that it would require more space than is 
‘re possible to sketch in the facts. For instance, the state 
creases the allotments for housing to provide for families 
‘th three, four or five children. The state has its own pto- 
am too for encouraging better housing in the less fortunate 
‘ral areas. The results of all this effort are clear, as a drive 
ough Stockholm will reveal. The housing which is partially 
bsidized by the state becomes a yard stick with which all 
‘ivately planned housing must compete. It sets standards to 
nich private builders must conform—and they are conform- 
x. Quasi-socialistic housing and private housing go on side 
side, and there is a minimum of friction in the process. 


he State Monopolies of Sweden 


|The Swedish government has, in certain instances, gone into 
wsiness for itself. In some cases, the motive was the need 
‘tr additional revenue for financing social services; in other 
ses, social expediency played a part. 

Tobacco was taken over by the state as a source of revenue 
ith which to finance the pension program. It was also taken 
‘et in order to protect the Swedish consumer from unfair 
ices and poor quality. The method adopted was the creation 
a tobacco monopoly company, in which the. state owns the 
mmon stock, with private owners holding the preferred stock 
with dividends on the preferred limited to 5 per cent). This 
vice was adopted in order to conserve ptivate initiative while 
e same time safeguarding the public interest. This com- 
operates ten well-equipped factories, maintains a high 
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quality of product, insures fair prices, and has returned to th 
nation’s treasury close to a half million dollars since its launck 
ing in 1915. 

Radio broadcasting is another state monopoly. The com 
pany which operates the radio programs of Sweden represent 
a partnership between the government, the radio manufat 
turers and the newspapers. The owner of a radio pays a licens 
fee of about $2.50 a year. Part of this money provides th 
programs, part of it is returned to the national treasury. Thet 
is no advertising, the programs are varied and educationa 
there is no politics except on a non-partisan or open-forur 
basis, and there is general public satisfaction with the measure 
Furthermore, it pays. 


Liquor is a state monopoly. The argument which won wa 
of social advisability. Sweden has had a bad time with if 
liquor question. Its people have been a hard-drinking people 
The first attempt to control the flow of alcohol came in 186 
with the adoption of the Gothenburg system, which put th 
state into control of the national drink, Brannvin, potat 
brandy, and which eliminated the saloon. 


Alcoholism continued a grave problem. It remained fe 
Dr. Ivan Bratt to devise a scheme which would extend an 
develop the Gothenburg plan. He fought for his idea fror 
1909 to 1919, when it was accepted and written into law. Th 
law created a national monopoly for the wholesaling of a 
wines and spirits. In this monopoly company, the governmer 
controls, while private individuals, nominated by the govert 
ment, participate. Retail distribution is in the hands of 12 
“System” companies, which are in turn owned jointly by th 
government and by private individuals. . 


The genius of the Bratt system is that, by taking profit 
of the liquor business (except for the government’s treasur 
it removes the temptations to push for greater sales. In f 
the emphasis is all on the other side. The effectiveness of 1 
administration is gauged by the decline in consumption. 
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-ail sale of spirits is controlled by the ‘“‘motbok”’ or passbook 
nich every purchaser must hold. The issuing agency deter- 
nes the amount which each holder may purchase—the de- 
ion based upon age, size of family and other factors. Ex- 
ptions may be made in any given month, as in the case of 
ecial entertaining. 


‘Of course, there is violent criticism of the plan. Prohibt- 
pnists dislike it, for they say that it puts the state in league 
ith alcohol. Devotees of personal liberty dislike it, for ob- 
sus reasons. However, I found that the great majority of 
€ people with whom I talked believed the plan as successful 
_any plan can be in dealing with the knotty question of bev- 
age alcohol. 


weden and Industry 


‘Sweden is in the lumber business. She has been in it in one 
shion or another for over three hundred years. Timber looms 
rge in the national wealth of Sweden. More than half of 
-r total area is in forest. A tenth of these forest lands is 
wned directly by the state, and another two and a half per 
at is owned by the state church and the municipalities. For- 
try has continued to hold a large place in governmental 
anning. No cutting can be done without adequate refores- 
tion. 

The Swedish state works its own forests, cutting and mar- 
eting and making a steady profit on its operations. The 
ate competes with private companies on equal terms. It pays 
ixes to the local government within whose territory it op- 
yi and it pays the federal taxes as well before computing 
e profit of its operations. 


| Sweden is also in the mining business, not directly as in the 
se of lumber, but indirectly through partnership with one of 
e largest mining companies of the country, the Grangesberg- 
relésund Company. Under the terms of this partnership, 
ne state and the company went together to form a new com- 
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pany to which the working of the state’s iron deposits in the 
north of Sweden was committed. The state collects the regu 
lar royalties which all companies pay, it collects half the divi 
dends, and earns an additional profit by handling the ore ove: 
the state’s own railroad. : 


Sweden is in the power business. The government's Roya 
Board of Waterfalls operates about one-third of the powe 
generation and distribution of the nation, while the remaining 
two-thirds is operated by private concerns and by municipali 
ties. The two systems—governmental and private—exist sidé 
by side—with friction almost eliminated. In some cities anc 
towns, private and publicly owned systems compete for the 
business of distribution. In Stockholm, for example, there ar 
two strong companies, one privately, one municipally owned 
The general planning of the power resources of the nation f 
pronounced by those who have studied it to be admirably fre 
from wasteful duplication. 


The cooperative principle has been applied to power dis 
tribution in many communities, especially in the country 
Sweden takes a position well up in the list of nations in the 
electrification of the farm. Almost half of the farming areé 
of the nation is electrified. The power interests of the natiot 
compete on equal terms with private power interests, paying 
the same taxes, and submitting to the same regulations. Thes 
state interests have averaged during recent years a profit some 
what less than 6 per cent, with a constant and successful effor 
to reduce rates to the. consumer. The state’s example tend 
to set the pace for the private interest. All make a profit, be 
the government has taken the most effective way to make sur 
that the profit shall be a modest one. 


Sweden is in the railroad business. The state owns 
major railways, while private railroading is virtually confine 
to the less important feeding lines. The efficiency of the stati 
railroads is obvious. The road beds are excellent, the equi 
ment modern, the service impeccable. Furthermore, state ow 
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‘ship has paid. Deficits were encountered during two of the 
ppression years, 1931 and 1932. In 1933, the books 
alanced. 1934 and 1935 showed substantial balances. The 
ailway Administration, through which the state operates its 
mes, is non-partisan and is generally respected for its honesty 
ad efficiency. 

Sweden is in the telephone and telegraph business. The 
late system, which is virtually a monopoly, renders efficient 
ad economical service. Evidence of its success is the fact that 
‘ockholm boasts more telephones, its population considered, 
2an any other European city. A private house telephone costs 
oout $20 per year in Stockholm. Other rates are in propor- 
on. Toll rates to distant points are about one-third to one- 
‘th the rates for the same service in the United States. Fur- 
sermore, this state telephone and telegraph pays its way, with 
‘steady margin of profit. It earned 4 per cent in 1933 which 
sas the worst of all years for Sweden. 


And in Conclusion 


‘The listing of Sweden’s experiments in democratic control 
rings impressive evidence of the success of one small nation 
_ grappling with the new problems of an industrial age. It 
say easily be argued that Sweden’s substantial success proves 
othing as to the workability of similar plans in other coun- 
ies. Small in population, set apart geographically, richly 
adowed with natural resources, hungry markets near at hand, 
weden is a nation united in blood and sober in temper. 

But this nation’s signal success in making the democratic 
.ethod work cannot be lightly disregarded. Increasingly, be- 
syers in democtacy will look to Sweden in the hope of dis- 
vering the secret of her success. I suggest that among the 
crets of Sweden’s success these facts deserve to be remem- 


|First, the exaltation of citizenship through the increased 
ase of ultimate individual responsibility. 


ee 
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Second, the dignifying of labor through strong trade unions 

Third, the increased consciousness of power through orga 
ization by the farmers. 

Fourth, the intelligent organization of business. 

Fifth, the organization of the consumer for collective ba 
gaining through the cooperatives. 

Sixth, a political system which furnishes a vehicle for ex 
pression. 

Seventh, the right and the duty of the state to experiment 1 
business for the people’s good. 

Eighth, the right and the duty of the state to conserve fo 
the good of the state the natural resources of the state— nif 
eral, power, forest. 

I suggest that here are eight things which we of the Unite 
States may ponder. They all have their instant implication 
for our national life. 4 

Sweden’s great word to contemporary civilization is a hea 
tening one. Many tell us that we must choose between 
path of pitiless regimentation (whether of the Russian or 
Roman vintage) and that of unrepentant and untaught 
dividualism. The challenge is “Either . . . Or.” 


Sweden suggests a middle ground. She says in effect, yo 
can plan socially without abdicating democracy. You ¢ 
keep capitalism, and experiment with socialism. They 
not oil and water which will not mix. The lion can lie do 
with the lamb, and neither fur nor wool will fly. A li 
socialism may keep the capitalistic house in order. In fact, 
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offers capitalism its one chance to survive. On the other han 


a little capitalism might keep socialism in order, and will sery 
as a constant check on the vagaries of bureaucrats. 


“Perhaps capitalism may fail, but in Sweden it will have 


open for the workable next step, and we do not care what 
may be called, provided it works for the good of all the peoy 


